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relief, and a thousand other social services rendered by the State
as distinct from private organizations ? Even in America the hungry
may not be left to starve and die if there is food anywhere within
reach. The difference between Samoa and America may be that in
the first case the relation between the recipient of relief and the
taxpayer is more direct than in the second, where there are a number
of intermediate steps to pass through, like the State, the tax-gatherer,
and the executive organization for relief; there is a difference in the
organisation of relief ^ but not in values. Food and the hungry person
must and are being brought together in America as in Samoa.

Granting that an act which is honourable in the eye of a Samoan
is criminal in the eye of an American, does it follow that there is
a difference in the values that they both prize? Is it not considered
good and noble and virtuous in America to share one's goods with
those less endowed, and even spend oneself in the service of others,
and that food and the hungry should be brought together? Are not
the virtues which the American prizes the same as the ones that the
Samoan prizes, with this difference, that while the Samoan lives up
to his moral values, the American does not? In so far as the moral
values of the American are "Christian," both he and the Samoan
profess Christian morals. But while the heathen and primitive
Samoan lives up to his Christian ideals, the Christian and civilized
American avows them only in theory, but denies them in practice.
And it seems strange that civilized Christian missionaries, professing
Christian communism but practising anti-Qiristian individualism,
should attempt to Christianize and civilize the heathen barbarian
who lives Christian communism without professing it? If practice
is better than precept, the heathen is a better Christian than the
Christian.

There are still others who confuse moral values with particular
applications thereof, such as customs and manners, and hold that
moral values are relative to cultures. For instance, it was pointed
out that a Melanesian widow had to wear continuously the bones
of her husband slung round her neck, and Eton and Oxford
defined "good form" for the Englishman. It has already been
pointed out that habits and tastes and customs are innumerable,